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Fnrpwnrd bv the Rt Hon the Lord Gladwyn, , A , , . , 

Sent of 2 Afghanistan Support Committee and Afshanatd 



Afghanistan may, in t he immortal words f^^^^^S^^ 
we know little", but its future is nevert heless of ,»£>^ d ^ ™£™ y now fo low, from time 

power. 

„ is true that our own government ^ttSJMS 

physically; but in the Afghanistan Suppor £££££ Tf^aS which is a registered charity 

plight of the Afghan people. Our sister orgamsation, aijw , and 

mounts humanitarian aid programmes fo victims , » ^f^wkr " ourfed Imongst the enormous 
helping to maintain their ^^J^^^^^S^M^ rather a difficult position 

:rr f o^K indian oovemment in 

the South. 

The best hope is *« «* S^«E^^^ 
eventually countenance the estabhshment in Kabul of a /° V ^ 1 ™",P en | ble ^ Politburo both to 

convincing proof of support from the A^^^^^SbM* part of The 
save face and agree to the ^^XC^X^ SwSSS. Maybe a.so the Kremlin 
Zy fiXt y n=: a o n „eX^ b o^er^t a ension■• wSh the USA. 

But i, does no, look as if such *^^^^&&^£&X 

3skt^ - ™» ■» r * of ,he 

Great Power responsible for such a scandalous act. 
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JAW-JAW NOT WAR-WAR — 
the continuing saga of the UN talks 



Background 

In January 1980, the UN General Assembly (UNGA) met in 
emergency special session and "strongly deplored" the Soviet 
invasion by an overwhelming vote. The following November, 
the Assembly discussed the Afghan situation and voted 111 in 
favour, 22 against with 12 abstentions, on a Resolution estab- 
lishing four points essential to a political solution: 



• preservation of the sovereignity, territorial integrity, political 
independence and non-aligned character of Afghanistan; 

• the right of the Afghan people to determine their own form of 
government and to choose their own economic, political and 
social system without constraint; 

• immediate withdrawal of the foreign troops from Afghani- 
stan; and 

• the creation of conditions that would allow the refugees to 
return voluntarily to their homes with safety and honour. 
(There are curreritly about four million Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan and Iran.) 



The General Assembly also called for the appointment of a 
special representative by the UN Secretary-General with a view 
fo promoting a solution. 

The voting in subsequent UNGA resolutions on Afghanistan 
has reflected the continuing opposition to Soviet intervention: 
November 1981, 1 16-23-12; November 1982, 1 14-21-13; Novem- 
ber 1983, 116-20-17; November 1984, 119-20-14. 

The Organisation of the Islamic Conference, meeting in 
January and May 1980, called on all States to respect Afghani- 
stan's sovereignty, independence, non-alignment and Islamic 
identity, demanded the immediate, total and unconditional 
withdrawal of all Soviet troops on Afghanistan's territory, crea- 
tion of the right conditions for the return of refugees in security 
and honour, and assistance to the refugees. The May meeting 
decided to set up a Committee composed of the Iranian and 
Pakistani Foreign Ministers and the OIC's Secretary-General. 

Foreign Ministers of the European Community, at their 
Political Cooperation meeting in Rome in February 1980, 
agreed that the crisis could be overcome constructively through 
an arrangement, suggested by the then British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Carrington, which allowed for a neutral and non- 
aligned Afghanistan free from competition among the Powers. 
They planned to consult with all countries having an interest in 
the stability of the region. In a statement on 30 June 1981, the 
European Council proposed a two stage international confer- 
ence. Stage one would work out international arrangements 
designed to bring about the cessation of external intervention 
and the establishment of safeguards to prevent such intervention 
in the future. Stage two would agree on the implementation of 



the arrangements worked out in stage one and all other matters 
designed to assure Afghanistan's future as an independent and 
non-aligned State. 

Lord Carrington visited Moscow early in July 1981 to discuss 
the European Council's initiative. Although it received no sup- 
port from the Soviet Union it has never been withdrawn. 

It was largely in response to growing world pressure against 
the Soviet military presence that the late Soviet President 
Brezhnev and Babrak Karmal, in May 1980, offered to consider 
a settlement. Their proposals expressed Afghanistan's willing- 
ness to hold talks with Iran and Pakistan in order to normalise 
relations and end "outside interference" (by which was meant 
US and Pakistani help for tfie resistance) and sought US and 
Soviet guarantees for any agreements reached. The question of 
Soviet troop withdrawal was said to depend on the achievement 
of these conditions, and in any event to be a matter solely for 
Afghanistan and the USSR. The proposals suggested that the 
best way forward would be through direct talks between the 
Afghan and Pakistani authorities. 

Pakistan rejected these proposals, insisting that the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops was an essential element in any negotia- 
tions. She also refused to participate in direct talks with Kabul 
because these would confirm the legitimacy of a Communist 
regime imposed on the Afghan people by external force. 

The UN Secretary-General, then Kurt Waldheim, has been 
asked in 1980 to appoint a "special representative" to look into 
the problem. Facing opposition from the Soviet Union, he 
modified the idea by announcing in February 1981, at the non- 
aligned Foreign Ministers' meeting in New Delhi, that he was 
appointing Sr Javier Perez de Cuellar as his "personal repre- 
sentative". The change from "special" to "personal" success- 
fully overcame the Soviet/Afghan objections. 



1981 

Sr Perez de Cuellar visited the region for the first time in April 
1981 as the UN Secretary-General's personal representative. His 
visits were limited to Kabul and Islamabad as he was refused a 
meeting by Iran. The following month he accompanied the UN 
Secretary-General to Moscow to discuss Afghanistan. Sr Perez 
de Cuellar's second visit to the region, in August 1981, was 
again limited to Pakistan and Afghanistan. The two countries 
were said to have reached agreement on a four-point agenda for 
future talk$, ^but when the Afghan and Pakistani Foreign Mini- 
sters held indirect talks with the UN Secretary-General in late 
September and early October 1981, no agreement was reached, 
other than approval for Sr Perez de Cuellar to make another 
round of "shuttle" talks. Meanwhile, on 24 August 1981 the 
Karmal regime issued a statement reiterating the principal points 
of its May 1980 statement. The only new element was accept- 
ance of trilateral talks with Pakistan and Iran, possibly in the 
presence of the UN Secretary-General. 



1982 

Kurt Waldheim was replaced as UN Secretary-General at the 
beginning of the year by Sr Perez de Cuellar, who in turn 
appointed Under-Secretary Diego Cordovez as his personal 
representative for Afghanistan. For the first time Iran agreed to 
meet him in further ••shuttle" talks, though she maintained that 
no negotiations could be valid without the presence of the 
mujahideen. Sr Cordovez gained agreement in principle from 
Afghanistan and Pakistan to a four-point agenda, apparently 
somewhat similar to the abortive 1981 agenda, thus establishing 
the basis for indirect talks between the two parties. 

The first round of •'indirect" talks started in Geneva on 16 
June 1982, with delegations from Pakistan and Afghanistan 
being led by their Foreign Ministers. The Soviet Union sent of- 
ficials to •'monitor" the proceedings. The Iranians were "kept 
informed", a status they have maintained through all subse- 
quent mediation efforts. Both Pakistan and Afghanistan agreed 
in principle that a settlement should include the withdrawal of 
foreign troops, the return of the refugees and the negotiation 
and implementation of guarantees of non-interference. But 
there was no agreement on what each element would contain or 
the timing. 



1983 

Sr Cordovez visited Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan between 21 
January and 7 February to prepare the ground for a second 
round of talks— eventually held in Geneva in April 1983. A third 
round of talks, in Geneva from 12-14 August, again involved 
the Foreign Ministers of Afghanistan and Pakistan with Sr 
Cordovez as intermediary. "Substantial progress" was said to 
have been made in the definition of four elements of a compre- 
hensive settlement, its principles and objectives, the inter-rela- 
tionship of the four components and provisions for time- 
frames. 

But the Secretary-General told the General Assembly in 
November 1983 that the August indirect talks had failed to 
reconcile the attitudes and positions of those involved on a 
number of issues, including some "crucial ones" which had 
been left in abeyance. He added that he was "deeply 
concerned" at the slow pace of the negotiations and the diffi- 
culties encountered in overcoming obstacles, though he felt the 
diplomatic process was moving in the right direction. 



1984 

Sr Cordovez visited Islamabad, Kabul and Tehran from 3-15 
April 1984. A set of understandings was worked out during the 
visit and "substantive and procedural" steps were agreed to give 
impetus to the process. Sr Cordovez also visited the USSR from 
11-13 July to exchange views with President Chernenko and 
Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

On the basis of the understandings reached on Sr Cordovez's 
trip to the area, the fourth round of talks was convened in 
Geneva from 24 to 31 August 1984, attended by Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. For the first time hcih delegations were in the 
same building at the same time : u! »he talks were therefore 
dubbed "proximity talks". 

The "understandings" were designed to enable the delega- 
tions to consider those draft instruments which Sr Cordovez had 
drawn up and the question of their inter-relationship within the 
comprehensive settlement package. The UN Secretary-General, 
in his report to the General Assembly, stated that the two sides 
"indicated that the discussions had proved useful", that "the 
texts under consideration required careful study" and that the 
two sides had "indicated their readiness to hold another round 
of talks in February 1985" , 



Russian forum on 
oppression backfires 

by Nigel Wade in Moscow 

A chant of "No more propaganda! We want to apeak!" went 
up last night from frustrated west European delegates to the 
World Youth Festival in Moscqw during a meeting on Afghani- 
stan. 

They accused the meeting's organisers of using delaying tac- 
tics to prevent a debate. When they finally got their chance a 
Swedish delegation made a strong attack on Russia's Afghan 
role. 

About 60 young people, including Scandinavians, Dutch, 
Italian "Euorocommunists" and Britons, stood jeering and 
chanting when the Afghan debate failed to begin on time. 

Instead, the international organising committee tried to show 
two crude propaganda films denouncing the "Devilish" and 
"war-mongering" role of America in supporting Afghan anti- 
Communist guerrillas. 

Western delegates in an audience of about 500, with very few 
Russians allowed in, began to slow handclap and chanted, "We 
want discussions." 

At about 10.30 pm, the Swedish youth delegation delivered a 
strong attack on the Russian occupation of Afghanistan. They 
claimed their speaker was deliberately pushed down the list of 
speakers by pro-Russian representatives on the organising panel. 

Mr Paul Head, 25, leader of a group from the British Youth 
Council, said: "The Russian tactics ajf quite clearly to delay 
and prevent if at all possible any discussions of the Afghan ques- 
tion. They arc going back on their promise of free speech during 
the festival. 

"Hands-off" banner 

At another "open forum" in the festival yesterday, Nor- 
wegian delegates were hustled aside when they displayed a 
banner saying ."Hands-off Nicaragua and Afghanistan." 

The Afghanistan meeting was-bne of a series of "anti-imperi- 
alist tribunals" which began yesterday. 

Just in case any Western delegates tried to express "danger- 
ous ideas," ordinary Russians were kept away by a phalanx of 
police and security men. Admjssion was by a complex system of 
passes and written invitations. 

Tass, the official news agency, said of the discussions: "The 
young people of the world are trying the military-industrial com- 
plexes for intensifying the arms race. Imperialism is condemned 
for crimes against the fighters of national liberation 
movements." 

About 20,000 young people from 120 countries are attending 
the week-long festival, which opened with a propaganda ex- 
travaganza in Lenin Stadium on Saturday. 

The Swedish speaker last night was Miss Katerina Larson, 
who worked with the United Nations in Afghanistan in 1978-79. 
Her mention of repeated UN demands for the withdrawal of 
Russian troops drew loud applause from western (Jelegates. 

"These troops were not invited," she said. "There are no 

other foreign troops in Afghanistan What the United States 

did in Vietnam. The Soviet Union is doing in Afghanistan." 

Miss Larson said: "Just about every human rights violation is 
occurring in Afghanistan and on an enormous scale." 

The hall remained silent, apart from one interjection, as she 
condemned the systematic extension of Russian control over all 

aspects of Afghan life. # m 

She accused Russia of "pouring bombs over Afghanistan. 
About 60 delegates gave her a standing ovation as she left the 
rostrum wben the presiding panel ruled she had exceeded her 
time. •■ 

At one point, about an hour after the discussion was sup- 
posed to have begun, the organisers showed a film about the 
Vietnamese girl, Kim Phook, who was burned by Napalm in 
1972 and shown running naked in a photograph printed around 
the world. She was in the audience last night. 

Reproduced by kind permission of the Daily Telegraph issue 
dated 30 July 1985. 



Mr Gorbachev and Russian Foreign Policy 

by Anthony Freemantle 



Mikhail Gorbachev Is the fourth leader 
of the USSR since the Soviet Invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979. He now has a new 
foreign minister. Each major change in 
the Soviet leadership is attended by a 
flurry of speculation in the West. How 
will the character of the new leader 
effect Soviet policy? Will his arrival pave 
the way for a Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan? 

Such speculation makes entertaining 
reading In the press but is it realistic? 
Anthony Freemantle, editor of 
"Free Afghanistan" reflects on Russian 
foreign policy and on Mr Gorbachev's 
room for manoeuvre.' 

Two factors come to mind when con- 
sidering Russian foreign policy:* 

First, 70 years of communist rule have 
not changed the geo-political facts. Seen 
from Moscow, Russia is still a country 
surrounded on all sides by hostile or 
potentially hostile neighbours, and one 
consequence of the second world war is 
that she now has some former neigh- 
bours within her own borders as pre- 
sently hostile subjects (eg Latvia, 
Estonia) and outside her borders as 
fundamentally hostile clients (eg 
Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Afghan- 
istan). Suspicion breeds its reality. 

Second, 70 years of communism have 
wrought changes and transformations 
that are often more apparent than real. 
The nature of a 1,000 year old civili- 
sation is not soon transformed and con- 
tinues to show itself not only in a col- 
lection of pungently individual charac- 
teristics but also in a very strong 
consciousness of (and pride in) those 
characteristics. Even a cursory aquaint- 
ance with the Russian past will often 
throw floods of light on the Russian 
present. These tend to show that Marx- 
ist-Leninism has more in common with 
the Tsarist system that it has— 
say — with the sort of communism prac- 
ticed in China. 

In the past Russia was a Christian 
country (and the quality of its spiritu- 
ality has been insufficiently acknow- 
ledged in the west, save by specialists), 
and the name of its church was the 
Christian Orthodox Church which is 
Byzantine Greek origin. (Moscow is the 
"third Rome — the city that shall. not 
fall M ). In the west the characteristic (and 
numerically the largest) Christian sect is 
the Roman Catholic Church. 



Orthodox and Catholic, the words 
contain historical clues. Orthodox 
means 4 'right" (or "true"). Catholic 
means "universal". In other words, 
whilst historically the Catholic church 
asserts that its spiritual truths are of 
universal applicability, the . Orthodox 
church claims that its doctrines are the 
right doctrine — the unsullied truths of 
the early fathers. 

In atheist Russia today the communist 
party still asserts that its dogmas 
(primarily the need for an unrelenting 
class struggle) are the most accurate 
account of the human condition in 
human society. And no other contemp- 
orary society has shown such fidelity to 
the unsullied dogmas of its early fathers 
(Marx and Lenin). * 

Consequently it would be unrealistic 
to suppose that, when the Central 
Praesidium elected Mr Gorbachev as 
General Secretary, it had any notion of 
opting for doctrinal change. Mr Gor- 
bachev, in terms of dogma, is as 
"orthodox" as any of his predecessors. 

On the other hand he;? like other 
Russians, does to some extent see human 
affairs as dynamic, that is to say as a 
matter of process; and the relatively 
static nature of the conduct .of Russian 
affairs both internal and external in the 
past few years is something' he is con- 
cerned to change. He has already said as 
much, with unusual directness. 

In foreign affairs this .will have 
important consequences. We shall pro- 
bably never know whether Mr Gromyko 
became President willingly; he retains 
membership of the Praesidium but he 
will now see only such papers on Foreign 
Affairs as other members of. the 
Praesidium see or such additional papers 
as Mr Gorbachev and Mr Shevardnadze 
choose to submit to him." 

No doubt, whatever advice he offers 
will be listened to respectfully— as it 
should be, for Mr Gromyko is a truly 
remarkable figure (not. even the late 
Chou-en-Lai matched his unbroken con- 
tinuity in high office), a great patriot, a 
man of vast experience and, despjte the 
flinty rigidity of his public (and private) 
pronouncements, a person of some sub- 
tlety and insight, the evidence for which 
lies first in his continued survival and 
second in his rare gleams. of gallows 
humour. His memoirs, if candid, would 
make fascinating reading^ ,v ' ' 
But the point about access to papers 



seems fundamental: diplomacy is a pro- 
cess, the river flows on and — unless his 
advice is constantly sought— Mr Gro- 
myko will soon be left a long way 
upstream. And the translation of this 
formidable presence to another sphere 
will allow the (relatively unfettered) 
contemplation of fresh initiatives for Mr 
Gromyko concentrated on USSR/USA 
relations almost to the exclusion of 
everything else. Or, to put it another 
way, he tended to see all other questions 
in terms of their possible effects on this 
central relationship. In this he was doing 
what Stalin had told him to do so long 
ago in the dark days of the war: to 
ensure that Rilssia, and Russia alone, 
would be the partner/opponent of the 
United States .in the Great Game of 
global politics. 

No doubt the new regime accepts this 
thesis but it might seek to maintain the 
position in a different way, such as 
improving relations with Europe, with 
the Third World, with Japan and with 
China; If it opts for betters relations 
with China or, for the matter of that, 
with Europe it will need to decide 
whether to maintain the status quo (if 
you can call it that) in Afghanistan or 
whether to give ground. The historic 
precedents for the latter do not inspire 
optimism: the Russians spent 20 years 
subduing what is now Soviet Central 
Asia and finally did so. They are, at any 
rate publicly, committed to the 
legitimacy of their presence in Afghan- 
istan—which is also giving the Russian 
army and airforce valuable battle ex- 
perience. However (and bleak though 
things may look) there is na political or 
diplomatic element in the -situation that 
is peculiar to it, save perhaps the utter 
want of political stability in pre-Russian 
Afghanistan, which has not been solved 
before. All will depend on what the Rus- 
sians see as the balance of advantage. 
Three major points divide Russia from 
the West: Disarmament, Human Rights 
and Afghanistan. Leaving the question 
of disarmament aside, it is marginally 
easier for the Russians to do something 
about Afghanistan than It Is for them to 
tackle human rights unless as could be 
the case, they see withdrawal from 
Afghanistan as likely to stimulate more 
. Human Rights campaigns. We must wait 
and see. ■ 
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Regional Implications of the Afghan Crisis 

by Anthony Hyman 



Anthony Hyman, author of "Afghanis- 
tan under Soviet Domination — 
1964-1984'*, is a journalist and specialist 
on South Asia. 

The sudden emergence of Mikhail 
Gorbachev as unchallenged Soviet 
leader in March has inspired hope in 
some quarters of an imminent reversal 
of Soviet policy in Afghanistan. Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast but 
similar optimism at the time of 
Andropov's rise to power based on 
inadequate grounds was quickly dashed. 
In the short term at least, all the signs are 
that it would be more realistic to assume 
cortinuity of Soviety policy on 
Afghanistan. 

The UN-sponsored talks aiming for a 
negotiated settlement in Afghanistan 
look at present as doomed to failure as 
similar efforts to end the war between 
Iran and Iraq or to bring peace to 
Lebanon or to resolve the Palestine 
issue. The Afghan impasse is here to 
stay, in the view of outside observers as 
well as of Afghans themselves. 
Assuming this to be true, what are the 
regional implications of a continuing 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan with 
the indefinite prolongation of guerrilla 
war and the massive Afghan refugee pre- 
sence in camps across the borders of 
Afghanistan in Pakistan and Iran? 

For all the regional states the Soviet 
military entanglement in Afghanistan is 
unwelcome and a deeply disturbing 
factor in their foreign relations. It was 
already a volatile, troubled region even 
before the Soviet invasion at the end of 
19*79, and now Super Power rivalries 
have made it much more unstable. 

The formidable Soviet military 
strength now based in Afghanistan 
greatly alters the balance of power in the 
wider region, bringing Soviet units and 
new or expanded air bases some 300 
miles further south almost to the Gulf 
and Indian Ocean. For the first time, 
Soviet forces of an estimated total of 
120,000 are based along the very border 
with Pakistan, as well as down Iran's 
eastern border. A rapidly developing in- 
frastructure of railways, roads and 
airbases inside Afghanistan is improving 
links with Soviet Central Asia serving to 
integrate it into the Soviet economic 
system. 

Whether all this indicates a future 
strategy to reduce this theoretically 
independent country to little more than 
a buffer zone firmly held by a per- 
manent Soviet garrison (like Outer Mon- 



golia) is difficult to know as yet. 

Since 1979, frequent clashes very close 
to the borders with Pakistan and Iran, as 
well as deliberate air strikes into 
Pakistan's North West Frontier pro- 
vince have contributed to increased 
tension. In these areas pressure of 
numbers of Afghan refugees inevitably 
adds to political complexities, giving a 
popular issue for opposition politicians 
to stir troubled waters. 

Pakistan, Iran and China— the other 
neighbours of Afghanistan — are all 
naturally concerned over the post- 1980 
extension of the effective military peri- 
meter of the USSR from its own Central 
Asian borders. The Soviet crossing of 
the river Oxus has established Soviet- 
controlled military bases and airfields 
throughout Afghanistan within 300 
miles of the Arabian Sea. Likewise 
Saudi Arabia, the Gulf states and India 
are eager to see an end to the Soviet 
military presence, in Afghanistan, 
though, of course, their perceptions of 
the causes and the nature of the threat 
differ markedly. 

In some analyses, close attention is 
paid to the policies or resolutions passed 
by international bodies or ^groupings 
notably the UN, the non-aligned move- 
ment or Islamic Conference but here 
space must restrict us to the foreign poli- 
cies of individual regional states. It can 
be argued that for the regional states pri- 
marily narrow national considerations 
of the various governments or rulers 
dictate policies over Afganistan. 

Pakistan indisputably has the major 
role of all the regional states. It plays 
host to a claimed three million refugees, 
and serves as a conduit for substantial 
military aid to the Afghan Resistance, 
without which the internal opposition 
could scarcely be effective in guerrilla 
warfare. And Peshawar, close to the 
Afghan tribal border, serves as the 
political capital-in-exile of Afghan Re- 
sistance — in a country where, ironically, 
party politics are banned under martial 
law. 

It is easy to understand the sudden im- 
portance in the West and in the Gulf re- 
gion gained by General Zia ul-Haq's nar- 
rowly-based government which is seen as 
a "bulwark" against further Sovie) ag- 
gression after 1979. Large scale aid and 
credit loans have flowed with this re- 
vived Western interest in Pakistan's 
strategic value. By now, though, there is 
considerable awareness in Islamabad of 
the drawbacks and dangers of its present 
policy. Many people there fear the 
emergence of a second Lebanon in Paki- 



stan, with Afghans as Palestinians. 

There are many aspects to the 
dilemma facing Islamabad. Two crucial 
questions are: can Pakistan persist in 
facing a second hostile neighbour, (the 
Karmal government), backed by a 
Super-Power, which at the same time 
defending a long frontier with a bellicose 
India? And can the USA be relied upon 
to maintain its stand on Afghan inde- 
pendence, giving consistent support to 
Pakistan? In neither case can Islamabad 
be certain, on past form. It b still care- 
ful—in spite of all the strains— to keep 
up a working relationship with Moscow, 
gaining valued Soviet technical aid in 
steel, oil exploration, etc. 

A cynical view of Pakistan's covert 
role in the Afghan war holds that it is 
out of caution permitting transit of an 
adequate number and standard of 
weapons to keep the war going, but in- 
adequate to win it. The same indeed has 
been said of the USA's Afghan policy. 
But the war and the crisis will continue 
as foreign weapons are only one (albeit 
vital) component in the guerrilla 
struggle. What is certain is that rivalry 
and interference across the tribal 
borders has long been standard practice 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
What - makes the present situation 
different from earlier crises in Afghan- 
Pakistani relations is the degree of 
outside involvement and the scale of the 
war and refugee exodus. 

In Iran, on the other hand, Afghan 
policy options seem to have been left 
open, despite rhetoric from Iran radio 
stations about the Jihad (or holy war) 
against the Russian invaders. Of course, 
Tehran's main preoccupations are the 
war with Iraq, coping with a chaotic 
economy and rebuilding a fundamenta- 
list Muslim society— all matters which 
make Afghan independence quite 
secondary. Apart from Iran's provision 
for Afghan refugees, direct aid to the 
Afghan Resistance so far appears to be 
mainly restricted to Shi'a Muslim 
groups, an isolated minority in Afghan- 
istan. This has been of limited value, if 
not actually counter-productive and 
harmful, to the strength of the struggle 
against the Soviety occupation. 

China has consistently stressed the 
importance it attaches to the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, 
placing the restoration of its in- 
dependence on a par with that of 
Kampuchea. China sees both issues as 
"Soviet hegemonism". From Peking, 
Soviet strategy is designed to drive a 
wedge between China and Afghanistan 



along the common border, less than 50 
miles long, in the Wakhapt, where the 
Hindu Kush mountains meet the Little 
Pamirs. This Wakhan borderland was 
,a led off in 1980 and garrisoned by 
Soviet troops — which is interpreted as a 
potential threat to the strategic land link 
of the Karakoram Highway between 
China and Pakistan. Chinese-made wea- 
pons distributed in Pakistan by Afghan 
parties have been an important part of 
the guerrilla war. 

Until Ihe Soviet invasion in 1979, 
China had assiduously and successfully 
cultivated both its Central Asian neigh- 
bours, Parkistan and, to a lesser extent, 
Afghanistan too. India, of course, main- 
tained warm relations with Afghanistan 
alone. For India, the continuation of 
close ties to the USSR, formalised in the 
1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty, has been far 
more important than Afghanistan's in- 
dependence. Though Indian spokesmen 
claim to have worked for peace by 
negotiating terms for Soviet withdrawal 
of troops, public criticism has been 
muted or ambiguous over "foreign in- 
tervention" in Afghanistan which was, 
like India, a founder member of the 
non-aligned movement. New Delhi is 
plainly more concerned over the 
rearming by the USA of its rival 



Pakistan, and the tensions of a new Cold 
War than by the Soviet military presence 
in Afghanistan. 

Saudi Arabia has led the smaller Gulf 
states in an Afghan policy designed to 
bolster the Afghan Resistance to the 
Soviet-backed Karmal regime. It is inde- 
pendent, of course, but probably co- 
ordinated with a US Afghan policy 
managed by the CIA. 

Saudi Arabia and Kuwait see the 
Afghan struggle as an Islamic cause of 
Jihad deserving the support of Muslims 
everywhere. Large sums of Arab money 
have been turned over to Afghan repre- 
sentatives of the Resistance since 1980, 
together with appeals for unity to the 
rival leaders and parties. No doubt the 
Pan-Islamic rationale underpins Saudi 
and Kuwaiti support for the Afghan 
Jihad, but another dimension is also 
present: the strategic motive of keeping 
alive Afghan Resistance to Soviet ag- 
gression. The Gulf rulers believe in a 
Soviet aim of destabilisation and a 
further advance into the weakly-pro- 
tected Gulf region, with all its oil riches 
Aid for Afghan guerrillas is their Islamic 
duty, but also serves as an insurance 
policy against future agression or de- 
stabilising activities by Soviet or perhaps 
by proxy Afghan forces in the region. 



For Afghanistan there is the prospect 
of an indefinite prolongation of the war, 
and with it even greater destruction of 
the country. The Russians may now be 
too deeply sucked in to contemplate a 
compromise settlement permitting a 
genuinely independent government to 
emerge— even if the divided Resistance 
could agree on its composition. As a 
client colony for the Russians, Afghani- 
stan looks a disastrous prospect, but 
Soviet prestige and the logic of its 
Realpolilik are at stake. 

For the Afghans themselves, inde- 
finite war of a most brutal kind would 
be calamitous. But as long as the Afghan 
Resistance has the courage to resist, 
popular backing and the means to fight 
on, its constant pressure will be one 
serious argument for a Soviet' with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. Meanwhile, it 
would be tragic if the regional states and 
the USA and other Western states 
backing the cause of the Afghan Re- 
sistance abandoned efforts to find ways 
of bringing peace by an honourable 
compromise settlement. Such an Afghan 
peace might, just conceivably, come 
about as part of a wider initiative to 
achieve detente, and to revive the SALT 
treaty process between the Superpowers. 
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The Soviet Image of Afghanistan 

by Michael Bagley 
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What do the ordinary people in the 
Soviet Union know of what is happening 
in Afghanistan? At first the Soviet 
media was silent on the subject but now 
many thousands of young soldiers have 
returned from the front with their own 
stories, and the fighting cannot be 
ignored. Michael Bagley, a Soviet 
specialist, takes a look at the changes in 
Soviet press coverage of Afghanistan. 
Soviet reporting of the war in Afghani- 
stan has had three stages. The first was a 
period of silence when the fact that 
Soviet troops were serving in Afghanis- 
tan was not mentioned. In the second, 
reports from Afghanistan appeared in 
the Soviet press but gave no indication 
that fighting was going on. Soviet 
casualties were never mentioned and to 
judge from the reports the Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan were only involved in 
what Western armies would call 
"military aid to the civil community". 
Such stories obviously carried little 
credibility in view of the evidence of 
returning soldiers and coffins. One 
Soviet reader even wrote indignantly, 
that, according to the press, Soviet 
soldiers appeared to spend their time in 
Afghanistan planting trees and digging 
irrigation ditches instead of doing "a 
real soldier's job". 

Since the Autumn of 1983 the Soviet 
press has reported a shooting war but 
reports followed a clear pattern, giving 
only a partial account of what is 
happening inside Afghanistan. The very 
large number of newspapers and maga- 
zines published by the Soviet Ministry of 
Defence have played a leading role in 
this phase of Soviet reporting the 
Afghan war. The Soviet Army is using 
the opportunity to project an image of 
itself to the Russian public and this is 
undoubtedly an initiative of the high 
command. 

In Soviet press coverage o! the war 
there is a stereotype which depicts the 
-"-viet Army as pitted against 
ndits", "dushman", (Persian for 
%t) and "basmachis" fihe name 
10 anti-Soviet guerrillas in Central 
3 the 1920s). These forces are 
:6 and supplied by " imperialist' ' 
a:.^ ! 'counter-revolutionary elements" 
owtsiae the country; they are equipped 
with weapons such as British and Italian 
mines, and the main target of their 
attacks is the Afghan civilian population 
itself. Soviet troops, according to 
Russian newspapers, man static guard 
posts along main roads, escort convoys 
of vital supplies to outlying villages and 
carry out conventional training such as 
"field-firing exercises". In the course of 




Illustrations in the Soviet Press show caring Soviet soldiers 
performing their international duty 



this tranquil and peaceful routine they 
only come into contact with guerrillas 
when ambushed. Such amtyiShes pro- 
vide opportunities for Soviet soldiers to 
display their heroism, devotion, courage 
and military skills. 

In a report of one such incident a 
Soviet vehicle was ambushed at dusk. 
The commander, Major Dudin, was 
severely wounded, but driver Veresh- 
chak got the vehicle under cover and 



carried the Major to safety. The lorry 
was hit 51 times but both it and Major 
Dudin are now back on duty (reported in 
Red Star, 3 April 1985). In another 
typical incident which has been given 
considerable coverage in Military Herald 
(the officers' magazine), a parachute 
battalion was ambushed during a "live- 
firing exercise". The battalion com- 
mander, Captain Fedorov, was 
wounded, possibly mortally, but one of 



the company commanders, Captain 
(now Major) Kravchenko, took charge 
and deployed a platoon to destroy the 
ambush force. Few details are given but 
since the incident has twice been 
featured in the Military Herald 
(February and April 1985) and awards 
showered on Kravchenko (Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Order of Lenin, Order of 
: li c Red Star) and other soldiers in the 
attalion, he was judged to have acted 
unusually well. 

It is clear from reports reaching the 
West from other sources that this image 
is a very one-sided account of Soviet 
operations in Afghanistan. In particular, 
offensive operations such as the many 
large-scale sweeps in the Panjshir valley, 
are curiously neglected, or appear only 
under the euphemism of * 'live-firing 
exercise". It is certainly odd that Soviet 
units should conduct their training in 
areas where they can be ambushed with 
such singular regularity. However, this 
euphemism is also indirect confirmation 
of stories reaching the West about these 
offensive sweeps, in which the civilian 
population are treated as moving 
targets, or so the resistance and deserters 
claim. 

Sometimes despite (or because of) the 
evasions of propaganda, one glimpses 
the reality of Soviet military life in 
Afghanistan, for example Red Star's 
frontpage story on 6 April 1985, 
headlined "Heights of Courage" des- 
cribes a column of parachutists on 
BMDs (airportable armoured personnel 
carriers) crawling along a main road, led 
by sappers laboriously clearing the route 
with dogs and hand-probes. They spend 
the night at a guard post, it contains a 
dug-out, gaily decorated with a scarlet 
lettered slogan of Lenin's, a store, a 
field kitchen, a field bath and a re- 
creation corner. There is little of 
romance in such a life but it would have 
been familiar enough to the British 



Army in India (except for the Lenin 
Quotation). 

A few more general points emerge 
from a survey of the Soviet military 
press. Some arms of the service are, in 
public relations terms, benefitting more 
from the Afghan war than others. The 
paratroopers are a notable example of 
this, but others receiving positive 
publicity are engineers and helicopter 
crews. It is also worth noting that the 
Soviet military press is not trying to 
draw tactical lessons from the Afghan 
war, in the way in which it still analyses 
low-intensity operations during the 
Great Patriotic War. Conditions in 
Afghanistan are clearly thought to be so 
different from the European theatre the 
main Soviet concern, that such direct 
transfer of experience would be mis- 
leading. The only exception are the para- 
troops. Articles written about them do 
analyse actions in Afghanistan alongside 
experiences in war or on exercise in a 
way that articles, for example, about 
motor rifle troops do not. Even here 
though the Afghan experience is valued 
for its effect on leadership skills, rather 
than for its tactical lessons. In Afghanis- 
tan, commanders learn the need for de- 
cisiveness, initiative and "not a little 
about handling men". Even such 
analysis as this is confined almost 
entirely to publications intended solely 
for officers. "Other ranks" magazines 
often an unrelieved diet of jingoistic 
propaganda, often relying on short 
stories or serials to project their message 
of heroic Soviet soldiers fulfilling their 
"internationalist duty" in Afghanistan. 

On the 40th anniversary of victory in 
the 1939-45 War, Afghanistan and the 
"Great Patriotic War" (as the Russians 
call World War II) are often mentioned 
in the same breath. In reporting on a 
hero of the Afghan war the Soviet press 
will often mention that he is the son or 
grandson of a front-line solider in World 



War II. More direct parallels are often 
drawn. On 26 April 1985 Red Star 
reported on an evening in a motor rifle 
regiment in Afghanistan devoted to the 
theme "Faithful to the Combat 
Banner". The regimental colours were 
displayed beside those of the 109th Rifle 
Division, specially brought from a 
museum in Leningrad. This was to drive 
home the parallel between Private 
Anatol Kokorin, (posthumously a Hero 
of the Soviet Union, who, wounded and 
surrounded by five Germans in 1941, 
refused to surrender and crying 
"Komsomols don't surrender", blew 
himself and the Germans up), and 
Private Nikolai Anftnogenov, who sur- 
rounded by Afghan bandits used his last 
grenade in a similar manner and became 
a Hero of the Soviet Union. This 
incident is not unique; the Russians have 
published several accounts of sur- 
rounded soldiery using the last grenade 
to take some of the enemy with them, 
and surprisingly graphic descriptions 
they are, bearing in mind that none 
survived. 

A most instructive example of the 
linking of the Afghan war and the Great 
Patriotic War occurs in the April 1985 
issue of Military Herald, Most of the 
articles are personal accounts of battle, 
but one exception is an article "Our 
Fathers* Road— Our Way" written by a 
paratroop major, a Hero of the Soviet 
Union, who served in Afghanistan. 
After wartime reminiscences there 
follow two articles describing heroic 
deeds in Afghanistan and a brief sketch 
of a sapper lieutenant colonel decorated 
for service there. The remainder of the 
magazine consists of stories of the 
liberation of Eastern Europe. The 
connection between the heroic and 
liberating role of the Soviet Army in 
1945 and in Afghanistan today would 
not be lost on a Soviet audience. ■ 



The UN Talks: 
Cordovez Inches Towards an Afghan Settlement 



Following the last round of Afghan 
peace talks in Geneva in June, the UN 
special envoy on Afghanistan, Mr Diego 
ordovcz, said that he was saiisfieci that 
* . o years of deadlock in the negotiating 
p. ocess had been broken Mr Corclovez's 
optimism has, in the past, been ill- 
founded but on this occasion there are a 
lew slight signs of progress. CoKiovez 
admitted that the going was tough at the 
negotiations, with both Afghanistan (the 
Russian-backed Kabul government) and 
Pakistan trying to score points off the 



other, but at the same time progress, he 
said, was made on some difficult issues. 
This is backed up by the Pakistani dele- 
gation, which is saying privately that at 
this last round of talks they detected, for 
the first time, a willingness by the 
Afghan regime to negotiate in detail 
about issues other than non-interference 
in Afghanistan's internal affairs. The 
Afghan and Soviet position all along 
had been that the conflict has been 
brought about by the external arming 
and training of Afghan mujahideen. 



Diplomats believe that agreement has 
largely been reached on this, and on the 
question of how to consult the refugees 
in Pakistan on the conditions of their 
safe return to Afghanistan and the pro- 
vision of internal guarantees to under- 
write any final settlement. 

The one issue that remains to be 
resolved is the crucial one for Pakistan 
and the West— the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops. The Afghan and Soviet govern- 
ments have said all along that they are 
prepared to agree to withdrawal pro- 



vidcd all "outside interference is 
demonstrably ceased and the Kabul 
government is secure. The Pakistanis 
want the process of restraining the 
Afghan resistance and the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops to be undertaken simul- 
taneously. 

This is what the next round of talks at 
Geneva at the end of August is expected 
to concentrate on. The carrot which the 
Pakistanis arc dangling in front of the 
Afghans in an effort to persuade tin in to 
agree is the promise of one of the Kabul 
government's most insistent requests— 
direct, facc-to-facc talks All the nego- 
tiations up to now have been indirect 
with Mr Cordovez acting as go-between 
as Pakistan refuses to recognise the 
legitimacy of Babrak Karmal, who uime 
to power, in General Zia's words "on 
the back of a Russian tank". 

Why Pakistan is now prepares lor 
direct talks in return for a Soviet and 
Afghan commitment in principle to a 
iroop withdrawal is probably partly to 



do with the realities of the military 
situation and partly the result of in- 
creasing dissatisfaction within Pakistan 
at the government's handling of the 
Afghan problem. The increased Soviet 
military pressure on the borders of 
Pakistan has served lo fuel this dis- 
content further. 

But it remains to be seen whether 
Moscow is seriously prepared to make 
political compromises in order to secure 
peace in Afghanistan. In order to bring 
about the voluntary return of the several 
million refugees from Pakistan and to 
stand any chance of persuading the 
guerrillas to lay down their arms, a 
government in Kabul which is very much 
less pro-Soviet than the present one will 
have to be sanctioned by Moscow. It 
can't be hostile to the Soviet Union- 
security of its frontiers is Moscow's 
highest priority, and it can't abandon 
the\Afghan "national democratic" Saur 
revolution as this would be too mu.ch of 
a loss of face. Observers believe that the 



new Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
may want to see a settlement in 
Afghanistan to facilitate the improve- 
ment of relations with China as well as 
staunching the considerable Afghan 
drain on the ailing Soviet economy. But 
he would have to be certain it would 
work, and that the Soviet troops were 
not withdrawing to leave a more chaotic 
situation in the country than before they 
arrived nearly six years ago. 

This is the biggest imponderable of 
them all. While many Afghans in Kabul 
and other government-controlled areas 
would probably welcome a diluted form 
of their present government if it were 
accompanied by peace, many of the 
mujahideen would almost certainly 
oppose such a solution. Even without 
Pakistan's support for their cause, they 
are hardened fighters well able to 
continue the conflict in defiance of any 
agreement reached by the government of 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. ■ 
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An A fghan Resistance cartoon shows the President of the Communist Regime, 
Babrak Karmal as they see him, the hollow Soviet puppet 



Communism and the Afghans 

by Professor Bahoudin Majrouh 
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the Faculty of letters and Professor of 
Philosophy at Kabul University, his 
father was a Minister in Daoud's govern- 
ment. He is now the Director of the 
Afghan Information Centre in Peshawar 
and editor of the Centre's Rullefin 



Were George Orwell among us today, he 
would not have been greatly disappoin- 
ted to see that his picture of " 1984" had 
not fully materialised. Big Brother failed 
somehow in fulfilling all the objectives 
of the Master Plan. The reason for this 
temporary failure is perhaps that His- 
tory — .(if there is such a thing as History 
with a capital H)— does not move ac- 
cording to pre-established plans. Unpre- 
dictable factors delayed the realisation 
of the totalitarian project. And the 
Afghan resistance considers itself to be 
one of the unplannable elements in this 
development. 

Marxism is a German product, or by- 
product of a trend of philosphy— a 
spider-web inside a large web of 
"Spinerei" as the Germans themselves 
would call it— with a basic tendency to- 
wards system building. 

\ coherent system of ideas may look 
go' d in theory or at least on paper— it 
could be a piece of art, a master-piece 
such as Hegel's "Phanomenologic des 
Gcistes". But in practice, carving up a 
whole human society in order to >V. it 
into a rigid frame of fixed ideas is some- 
thing quite different. Hege! himself 
would be horrified if he had any know- 
ledge of the Soviet system wh-ch, 
through Marx, is somehow related to his 
own. Anyway, seeing the rape o! his 
dialectics coupled with the term 
"materialism" and the corruption o! his 
idea of historical movement changed 
into a force preventing History from 
moving, he must be shaking in his tomb. 

A Westerner might consider Marxism 
as an aspect among many other aspects 
of the social, political and economic 
development of late 19th century Europe 
and limited to countries such as 
Germany, France and England. But for 
people outside the Western cultural 
sphere, Marxism is simply a child of the 
Western Civilisation. No culture in the 
past was able to lay such a rotten egg 
bearing such a monster. 

Of course it is not fair to put alt the 
blame— if there is any blame at ali— on 
the West, because the Western-gener- 
ated ideology of Marx found its medita- 
tion-— again the Hegelian concept of 
"mediation"— to the oriental element 
through Russia and specially through 
Lenin and Stalin. The ideology gener- 



ated by a science and technology- 
orientated civilisation and expected to 
work in the same surrounding has failed 
in its homeland. In this respect the 
Westerners are safe, as long as they do 
not let themselves be defeated militarily. 
Even their worst type of democracy is a 
good enough defence against the totali- 
tarian ideological offensive. 

Big Brother seems to have taken the 
lesson of History. Now his attention is 
focused on a more vulnerable world, on 
us the non-industrialised, the under- 
developed. And for our benefit he has 
introduced new elements in the basic 
principles of his system. They are two at 
least: 

—"The Proletariat" is no more the 
force of History intended to come to 
power, only its "avant-garde", i.e. the 
Party, which means a band of profes- 
sional revolutionaires; 
— In the Third World the force to bring 
the revolutionary band to power is 
neither the working class (which does 
not exist) nor the peasants, nor the 
masses (who are reactionary) but only 
the army. Now the agents of History are 
a few well-trained conspirators among 
the army officers who stage a military 
coup and seize power for the Parly. His- 
tory has to be moved forward with the 
help of guns. As Marxism-Leninism is 
essentially based on violence, this new 
element is in absolute conformity with 
the basic principles of the ideology. 

Considering the non-Western societies 
in their relations with Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and its most representative system, 
the Soviet Union, two aspects will be dis- 
cussed here: 1. The magico-scientific 
approach of the ideology concerning 
non-Western cultures. 2. A mythical 
picture of the new totalitarian pheno- 
menon. 



1. The Magico-Scientlfic approach 
For over a century, the Western type of 
education has been spreading all over 
the non-Western world. A large propor- 
tion of at least two generations received 
their education in "modern", i.e. 
western schools. Two aspects of this im- 
portant phenomenon, related to our 
present topic, will be considered here: 
I. Generally in non-Western countries 
the new educational system had no/oots 
or foundations in the local culture. Ex- 
cept in Japan and in some other coun- 
tries perhaps, no bridge was built 
between the new and the old, between 
past and present. In Afghanistan for in- 
stance, the modern education did not 
come as a continuation of the madrassas 
or our traditional schools. The modern 



school had a new building and a new 
type of teacher and ignorec the 
madrassas, which in fact had much de- 
clined but still had a solid tradition of 
scholarship in religious and judicial 
matters as well as in grammar, ancient 
philosophy and literary studies. Para- 
doxically the modernisation of educa- 
tion was promoted by people educated 
in private traditional schools. A second 
generation, having started in the 
madrassas, switched to the new govern- 
ment schools. The third generation 
followed the new education from the 
primary school to graduation. Our best 
scholars, poets and writers were among 
the first generation. The second genera- 
tion also produced some good literary 
figures. The third generation was much 
less productive. 

An individual who was educated in 
the new system and also had the chance 
to complete his studies in an institution 
for higher education in the West, 
became a strange animal. He was neither 
a complete Westerner nor a genuine 
Easterner. He became a stranger: 
stranger to his own society and still 
worse, a stranger to himself. A deeply 
split personality, he was constantly at 
war against himself. Suppressing his 
East-conditioned sub-conscious drives 
with his West-trained consciousness he 
remained a prisoner of his foggy sub- 
jectivity and his own over-evaluated self- 
image. He would despise the villagers 
whom he considered as "backward and 
ignorant". With his Western outlook he 
would depreciate his own culture and 
society about which he knew little. Also 
the people did not consider him as one 
of their own; he was received as a 
stranger, as "a government official from 
the city". Thus a wide gap separated the 
educated and the common people, with 
the difference that the villager preserved 
his identity as a human being, well inte- 
grated in his community, while the 
educated one has lost his own cultural 
and social substance. This weakness 
made him vulnerable to an ideological 
offensive 

II. The main lesson of the modern edu- 
cation was that the new Western-type 
schools opened the eyes of the people to 
the social and economic conditions in in- 
dustrialised countries and at the same 
time showed them what a gap was separ- 
ating their countries from the developed 
world. The alternatives for an educated 
man from an under-developed country 
were either to go to the West and live 
under humanly decent conditions, or to 
make his own country worth living in, 
economically and politically. As not all 
the educated people had the opportunity 



o live in i he West, only ihe second pes 
ibility was left open to them 

Having learned the new ideas about 
lime, history and rapid development, the 
educated became impatient. They saw in 

heir countries, the remains of a feudal 
igc, tyrants and dictators, injustice, 

pprt ssion and vast misery of the local 
; eople. They did not believe that a 
process of evolution would achieve 
anything; anyway it would have been 
too slow a process for them. Thc\ 
wished to see the changes in their own 
span of life. For this reason the myth of 
Revolution in their eyes look on the 
form of a magical means able to fulfil all 
their dreams. Revolution became a 
magical solution for all the evil. 

In this respect •'Marxism-Leninism" 
presented the most attractive aspects ! 
was magic with a scientific and rationa. 
appearance, a rational dream doomed u 
become true, with Marx presenting 
theoritical coherence and Lenin showing 
the practical ways to seize power in 
order to build the dreamland. 

Here are some of the attractive aspects 
»f Marxism-Leninism supposed to work 
n f.e minds of the under-developed 
mental under-developme nt is not nccc.v 
sarily the product of backward coun- 
tries; in the so-called civilised world 
there is no shortage of under-developed 
minds vulnerable to the ideological 
■ )f Tensive)" 

— The historical presumption of the sys 
tern made it something new for the 
educated to learn. 

—The non-historical nature of the 
ideology as a dogma valid for .1:! 
places and lime should have made it 
attractive and even re-assuring k: 
people used to living under si ron>- 
timeless dogmas. 

—Its magic power and the messianu 
appeal of the ideology was expected to 
mobilise the magical minded 
backward masses. 

—Its scientific presentations wer • 
supposed to attract the modern eci 
cated people. 

—The "Dialectical Materialism" way 
supposed to work in two opposite di; 
ections: for the educated it should 
have been a "revolutionary" logical 
system of thought with so-called 
scientific foundations; for the 
illiterate masses the dialectics should 
have worked as welcome scientific 
justification for the peacefully co- 
existing contradiction in a mythicn! 
mind. 

I v ny mind the most serious aspect> 
he persistance of the magical appeal 
' rt • myth of revolution. Othc 
modernist trends for fast changes arr- 
.rapped in it. A nationalist movemen 
^anting a modern type of nation 
building thinks in terms of "nationa' 
evolution", an Islamic movement de- 
ciding to renovate the old message o* 
Islam also conceives it in terms o 
"Islamic Revolution". Here Big Brothe 
must be smiling because revolution frorr 




any side, nationalist or religious means 
terror, destruction, subversion, suppres- 
sion of freedom, all are welcome for his 
scheme. 

But the most tragic truth about a 
"Marxist Revolution" is that when a 
regime of that kind has established itself 
and has installed a permanent order of 
terror, and when the people realise that 
their dreams are not only unfilfilled but 
basically destroyed, then it is too late, 
the society is trapped. No other revolu- 
tion against revolution is possible. By 
the fact of the revolutionary band com- 
ing to power, the revolution loses its 
mythical and magical power. The people 
go down into a state of powerless des- 
pair and slowly into a complete submis- 
sive apathy 



Big Brother and the Insolent Afghans: 
The Afghan people, or "masses", over 



90% rural, deeply rooted in their tradi- 
tion and in their land, are not vulnerable 
to the ideological offensive. They are 
like the massive rocks of their mountains 
in the middle of a torrential river; the 
muddy and noisy water is rushing over 
and around them without noticeable 
effect. 

Already before the invasion, the 
people, having heard about the godless 
nature of the Soviet regime, about its 
negation of private property (two sacred 
realities for the Afghans) and also about 
its suppression of freedom in the Central 
Asian Muslim countries, had developed 
an instinctive negative attitude towards 
the system. That was the basis of the re- 
sistance against the pro-Soviet Marxist 
regime since the coup of April 1978 and 
the motivation behind the popular 
uprising since the Soviet military inva- 
sion of 27 December 1979. A popular 
war in the defence of Faith and Freedom 
is still going on. 



The propaganda offensive of (he 
ideology seems to be backfiring. When 
the occupation authorities talk about 
"the non-declared war of Western Im- 
perialism", (meaning the USA) "against 
the oppressed people of Afghanistan", 
in the eyes of the people they arc 
pointing the finger directly at them- 
selves. When patriotic songs praise the 
heroism of the Afghans against the 
British invaders (in the 19th century), 
the word "British" is automatically re- 
placed by "Shorawi", the Soviets. 
When landownership is officially recog- 
nised, or land distribution promised to 
landless farmers, or speeches glorifying 
Islam arc delivered and mosques re- 
paired the authorities do not gain any 
credit for it. The people consider it as a 
defeat for the regime; ihcy believe that 
r-e resistance is strong enough to have 
orced Big Brother to such serious con- 
cessions; and they are further convinced 
in their belief that the resistance is 
destined to win. 

In urban centres such as Kabul, the 
magic appeal of revolution was at work 
before 1978 especially among the 
educated elite of the university and high 
schools However, after the communist 
coup of April 1978, when the icrror 
regime of Taraki-Arnin started and 
eliminated a large sector of the elite, and 
then especially after the December 1979 
Soviet military invasion, things changed 
radically. The Revolution, at least m iis 
Marxist-Leninist form was j3e-mystifiecl. 
The same educated elite who was sup- 
posed to side with the "revolutionary 
regime", defected massively or joined 
the active resistance. But still the 
Revolution as such has not lost its magic 
appeal; it has only moved to the oppos- 
ite side and in the guise of Religion, has 
become a mobilising force. 

As for the reality of the Soviet system 
in Afghanistan a particular aspect has 
come increasingly to the loreground, 
namely the Soviet's deliberate policy of 
;noral and material corruption. To the . 
Russians (not the simple soldiers, but the 
.-.dviscrs and officers) and also to their 
Afghan comrades substantial privileges 
are granted (houses, cars with chauf- 
feurs, the best food, high salaries, etc.), 
smuggling, taking bribes, "confiscat- 
ing" houses or property in a searched 
house is tolerated. Young Party activists 
(male and female) helped by Russian 
friends and pretty Russian girls, arc en- 
couraged to enjoy drinking and dancing 
parties and sexual freedom. The same 
Kt for a non-party Afghan, even a small 
bribe is loudly denounced and severely 
punished. In practice they are corrupting 
'heir own people and preventing the 
others from being corrupted 

Generally speaking the majont\ o! the 
urban populations living undet the 
direct control of the occupation forces 
nave the same negative attitudes towards 
the regime as that of the rurals. Only a 
small number of Parly members, their 
families or some affiliated opportunistic 
people are at the service of the enemy. 
Big Brother even seems to have lost con- 
fidence in them. He no longer thinks the 



present (old and young) generations of 
Afghans have the capacity to be "re- 
educated" according to his will. His 
hopes are now focused on children 
between six and 12. Some are taken 
forcibly from their families and sent to 
Russia. How much those young Afghans 
will be actually sovietised, only the 
future will decide. As for the sovict- 
isation programme inside Afghanistan, 
it is confined to the cities, especially 
Kabul, and in the capital to some high 
schools, the university and "The Father- 
land Orphanage" where the children of 
Party activists killed in the fighting 
against the resistance are educated. The 
main aspects of the programme are: 
—The extensive teaching of the Russian 

language, replacing English and 

French. 

—"Principles of Marxism-Leninism", 
"Political Economy", "dialectical 
and historical materialism", "the 
history of the party" taught in all de- 
partments of the colleges. Also the 
project to re-write the history of 
Afghanistan is said to be progressing 

—Radio and TV programmes about life 
in Russia, documentary films about 
social and technical progress in the 
different republics. 

—Films about World War II and the 
"patriotic war" against Nazi Ger- 
many. 

— Regular Propaganda and Indoctrina- 
tion meetings, conferences and dis- 
semination of printed materials by the 
huge Soviet "Friendship House" in 
Kabul. 

—Organisation in Soviet style of 
women, youth, workers, writers etc. 
unions. 

But still Big Brother's ideological of- 
fensive is the muddy and noisy water 
rushing around and over the Afghan 
rock, covering its surface with a layer of 
mud but this would not be very difficult 
to remove. 



2 A Mythical Picture of the 

New Totalitarian Phenomenon 
The country of the Hindukush called 
Afghanistan like any other human 
society with an ancient culture, has 
beside its recorded history, its mythical 
origins. The people are still living with 
myths. From his childhood on an 
Afghan breathes in an atmosphere full 
of legends and tales about fairies and 
evil spirits, about heroes and monsters. 
The world became understandable 
through mythical illustrations which 
provided explanations for human, 
natural and supernatural evrgis. In 
mythical signs and symbols we found 
wisdom, and in lime of crises hints 
towards the paths to be explored. For u,s 
the mythical world outlook is as valid as 
any other Weltanschauung. Indeed the 
mythical language is more significant 
and very much richer than any New- 
spcak. It is the genuine language 
springing up from the depths of 



Mankind's heart. Myth is the mother of 
science and the guardian of sanity. A 
mind closed to myth and its language is 
doomed to become emotionally distur- 
bed; and in the present world of terror 
and violence it becomes an easy prey to 
the raving madness of power. 

Old stories have been told and re-told. 
Because ancient legends take on new 
significance in new contexts; narratives 
from the past throw new light on the 
present situation. Let us forget for a 
moment scientific explanations and 
rational discourse and listen to some 
fairy tales. 

One of the oldest stories in written 
form is a collection of fables called 
Kalela and Damna, a saga which has a 
fox as its main figure. It is more than an 
"Animal Farm"; it is rather an "Animal 
Theatre", in which animals play various 
human dramas; human vices and virtues 
arc personified and a dramatic struggle 
between Good and Evil staged. 

But here only two folk-tales, chosen 
from the oral tradition are presented. 
First they are told in their ancient forms 
and then re-told in their modified ver- 
sion with new significance. 



Story No. I: 

A hero on a long journey riding on a 
horse comes across an unknown castle. 
The place looks desolate, no living being 
is in sight. Only an old lady lives alone 
inside the palace. The hero is received 
with open arms; he spends a comfort- 
able night after a long tiresome journey. 
The following evening the old lady, who 
is actually an ogress, and who has eaten 
all the living creatures nearby, asks: 
—Gentle Lord, tell me, your horse has 

how many legs? 
—Four I suppose, answers our hero. 
—No, says the lady, you are mistaken. 

Your horse only has three legs. 
So each night the horse loses a leg and 
the conversation is repeated. The fifth 
night the ogress asks: 

—Gentle Lord, did you have a horse? 
Thus the whole horse was eaten and the 
hero had to escape somehow before 
being eaten himself. 



Story No. 2; 

A hero at the head of a group of warrior 
friends fights a giant who is devastating 
their land. But the giant does not seem 
to be vulnerable. One evening after a 
long day of severe but inconclusive 
fighting the hero goes to his mountain 
shelter. Along the way he meets an old 
man sitting in front of a cave. He is the 
ageless sage who listens to the whole 
story and advises our hero in the 
following way: 

"The giant is actually not vulnerable. 
Because his soul is not inside his physical 



amc. In a faraway land there is a 
: orti f icd castle. Inside it is a vaulted 
chamber; in the middle of the chamber 
i here is a cage; inside the cage there is a 
parrot. And that is the soul of the giant. 
;f the parrot is set free, the giam will 
Mirrender, if the parrot is killed ilv ^iant 
will die". 

The hero leaves his warrior friends to 
keep the fight going on and h ; mseli 
starts looking for the parrot. Hcl|, cd by 
many good spirits who arc also inter- 
ested in the defeat of 1 he evil giant, la- 
crosses seven rivers and climbs seven 
mountains and arrives at the castle. 
After many adventures and with the help 
of many magical formulae given by the 
sage and other co-operative spirits, he 
goes inside, enters the vaulted chamber, 
breaks the cage and takes out the parrot. 
When he breaks one of the innocent 
looking bird's legs one of the giant s legs 
is broken, and so on; when he wrings the 
neck of the bird, the giant dies 



— Had your women any freedom? 
—No they hadn't; they were all slaves 
in chains. 

(The hero knows that women were 
increasingly educated and liberated.) 
The third leg: 

—Did your people own land? 
—No they didn't; they were landless 
serfs. 

(The hero knows that what the people 
actually possessed was land.) 
The fourth leg: 

.—Did you have any culture, any civil- 
isation? 

—No you hadn't; you are all a band 
of wild bandits. 

(The hero was veryproud of his cultural 
tradition and the past civilisations of his 
country, Thus the fourth leg was eaten.) 

Before the fifth question— "did you 
have a horse?" meaning "did you have 
any country at all?"— the hero escapes 
towards the higher recesses of his 
mountains. Along the way he meets the 



free, pretend to be the spirit of the 
Monster; but they are not. 



The sage says: 
—Keep in mind that the Monster is deaf 
and blind. He speaks only a limited 
number of words which he repeats and 
constantly shouts over and over again. 
Do not try to answer his speech, because 
he does not hear; do not think to move 
him by the picture of the devastation he 
is causing, because he does not see. 
However, only at the centre where the 
spirit is jailed, the Monster is vulnerable. 
And he is vulnerable mainly to the 
Truth, his deadly enemy. 

Before his departure for the centre, 
the hero receives from the sage three 
magic formulae or three truths which are 
supposed to make his access to the heart 
of the fort easy. He is instructed in the 
following way: 



I he new form of the old legends: 
In their newly modified form, these two 
legends are closely interconnected and 
;me new, rather important interpreta- 
: ve elements, added. Here is th- old 
legends retold: 

\ monster invades a small peaceful 
> mgdom where a gigantic force had 
;:',*ver been seen before. He is made 
entirely of steel, spitting the fire o: hell 
from every pore of his armoured body. 
The hero and his warrior friends light 
the new giant in the old style and arc as 
inefficient as in the past The mam ; s in- 
vulnerable 

One evening, med fmm clays o age- 
less fighting, the hero retires 1 he 
shelter of his mountain .astlc T! ■: n. 
;, .is most beloved home he find:. e:y 
ihing strange: silence is a!! annm . no 
i ving being in sight. He is receive! ' \ an 
<>!d ladv ihe onlv i;vini> inhabiiam ; ihe 
place who receives him with open irms 
and behaves as if she were the ow, r of 
'he house and the hero a passing > icst. 

From this point on the allusions ,n the 
story to the actual situation become 
more explicit. 

The day following the first night 
encounter, the ogress— that is exactly 
what she is— asks about the first missing 
icg of the horse. But this time the legs 
Mand f or definite things. The ogress puts 
; ^ questions and answers them herself; 
'mere is no dialogue (the reason will be 
explained later). For example: 

The first leg: 

Mother Russia asks the Afghan horse- 
man: 

— Did you have in this countrs any 
system of education' 7 

She answers her own giN. von 
immediately 

— No, vou did not. You arc all ■■incr- 
ate 

The hero knows that there was one . a 
rather good one. Thus the first leg the 
horse is eaten. 
The second leg 




"AHah-o-Akbar" (God is Great) reads 
the sword 



ageless sage sitting in front of a dark 
cave. He is the Ancestor, the Tradition, 
the Collective Psyche. He listens to both 
stories of the Steel Giant and the 
uninvited ogress. Then the sage speaks: 
—Know my son that both the giant and 
the ogress are one and the same being in 
different disguise. Its name is Ego- 
Monster. It is the distorted and perver- 
ted ego of man who has driven God out 
of the city and has proclaimed himself 
God; and as a result he has fallen into 
the raving madness of absolute *powcr. 
Physically the Monster is undefeatable, 
because his soul is not inside his body; n 
is a bird kept prisoner in a faraway 
'"ortifiecl castle. He will be defeated 
when the captured bird is set free How- 
ever, beware of the cunning Monster: 
some nice looking birds, apparently 



—When you stand in front of the mighty 
castle you say: "God is Power" (which 
means God is Omnipotent, no creature 
in this world can possess absolute 
power); then the heavy doors will 
crumble down. 

When you reach the impenetrable 
chamber you say "Right is Might", and 
large faults will appear in the dome and 
the walls. 

To the cage in which the spirit is 
captive you say: "Humanity is Liberty", 
and the cage will break open. 

Along his journey across seven rivers 
and seven mountains among many other 
adventures, the hero meets birds pre- 
tending to represent the soul of the 
Monster; as already warned, he is not 
deceived. One is white; it is "the dove of 
Peace", the other is red, having the 
form of a falcon, called "the Struggle of 
Oppressed Mankind". The hero 
wonders: how could one wring the neck 
of an innocent-looking dove called 
"Peace Movement" and a bird pre- 
tending to stand for the suffering of 
human beings. The* Monster is clever. 

The rest of the story follows the pre- 
dicted line. The first two magic formulae 
enable him to go inside the fortified 
castle and the impenetrable chamber. 
But there a surprise is waiting for him: 
no cage, no bird in sight. Only a huge 
granite coffin, tightly closed; is lying in 
the centre of the chamber. 

The hero thinks: "Has the Monster 
himself killed his own soul or has he 
buried it alive? Then how is he moving 
about?" He wants to go back to his 
Master in order to report the new 
situation and ask for new advice. But at 
the last moment he decides to try his last 
formula and see what will happen. 

He pronounces his third truth 
"Humanity is Liberty". The huge 
granite coffin breaks open. 

The hero, his eyes wide-open with 
bewilderment, sees that from the depth 
of the broken coffin heavy black smoke 
starts pouring out. Soon the whole sur- 
rounding space is filled. The nauseous 
taste and the poisonous smell over- 



whelms the hero. He falls to the ground 
unconscious. 

But slowly the smoke escapes through 
the faults in the dome and the walls and 
fresh air from the outside world enters 
and replaces it. Our hero comes slowly 
to himself. The first thing he hears is a 
huge clamour, loud rumbling and 
roaring sounds coming from all the four 
horizons. Then the hero understands 
that the gigantic structure of the 
Monster's body is crumbling into pieces. 

Thus the hero does not only defeat the 
Monster, but also discovers the inner- 
most secret of his nature. It is a new 
secret the Ancestor did not know, which 
has to be added to the old legend for the 
benefit of future generations and which 
has to be revealed for the sake of Man- 
kind and Freedom. Here is the secret: 

The soul of the modern monster is 
only smoke. But "smoke" does not 
mean "Nothing", "just smoke", 



"deceiving appearance". It is a 
poisonous smoke when confined in a 
closed space and thus condensed, 
becomes powerful; it forces the people 
to their knees, makes them lose con- 
sciousness, makes them obedient and 
imploring to be given orders. Here is the 
reason for the Monster's predilection for 
the building of strong walls around him- 
self, well-guarded prisons, confined 
areas, air-tight surroundings. 

The smoky nature of the Monster has 
only one basic principle: Hatred. He 
lives thanks to the perpetuation of the 
universal war of man against man. For 
this reason he provokes antagonism and 
hostility between human beings, mainly 
suspicion, violence and terror rule 
human societies. 

But still the innermost secret is the 
following: 

As the basic principle of the Monster's 
nature is hatred and not love, logically 



he cannot love his own self either; he 
must also hate himself; his basic drive 
must be the inclination to escape from 
his own nature. He is like the smoke; 
when it finds holes or faults in the walls 
or the roof of the closed chamber, it is 
sucked up by the open air, and thus runs 
from itself to the free space and to its 
own annihilation. 

If holes are made in the walls and roof 
of the closed chamber and fresh air and 
the breeze of the freedom are allowed to 
blow in, if the Monster is constantly 
prevented from building walls, closed 
chambers and confined spaces, he will 
not survive for long. But still even a 
defeated monster is able to make a 
come-back. In order to prevent him 
from returning, God should be asked to 
come back to the human city and save 
his creatures from the raving madness of 
Absolute Power. ■ 



Clear Eyes and a Brave Heart: Robert Byron 

by Anthony Freemantle 

Parti 
Robert Byron in Russia 



Robert Byron is thought of as a travel 
writer and chiefly remembered for the 
"Road to Oxiana" his volume of travels 
in Afghanistan which has been available 
in paperback since 1980. He is, in truth, 
a travel writer of the utmost distinction 
to be ranked with Kinglake, Doughty, 
Waterton, Henry James and Freya Stark 
and in his mastery of a delicate yet 
incisive and sonorous prose, rivalling if 
not always surpassing them. 

Here is a passage from "The Road to 
Oxiana": 

"As plans of cities are inset on maps 
of countries, another chart on a larger 
scale lay right beneath our wheels. 
Here the green resolved, not into 
ordinary grass, but into wild corn, 
barley and oats, which accounted for 
that vivid fire as of a life within the 
green. And among these myriad 
beared alleys lived a population of 
flowers, buttercups and poppies, pale 
purple iris and dark purple campanu- 
las, and countless others, exhibiting 
all the colours, forms and wonders 
that a child finds in its first garden. 
Then a puff of air would come, bend- 
ing the corn to a silver ripple, while 
the flowers leaned with it; or a cloud 
shadow, and all grew dark as for a 
moment's sleep, though a few feet off 



there would be no ripple and no dark- 
ness; so that this whole inner world of 
the steppe was mapped on a system of 
infinite minute recessions, having just 
those graduations of distance that the 
outer lacked". 

But there is more to Byron than 
sensitive observation precisely rendered. 
He loved travel and rejoiced both in its 
incidents (few have travelled more 
eventfully) and its vistas, but he travelled 
with a purpose and not as a mere con- 
noisseur of the picaresque and the pic- 
turesque. This purpose has best been 
stated by G. M. Young in a memorial 
broadcast.* 

"Though the future was obscure as it 
always is, yet the components out of 
which the future would be made were 
there to be studied and understood. 
And Robert Byron's design was to 
master them one by one and so arrive 
at an exact and rational understanding 
of the world as it is and the fqrees at 
work in it. There was Western Eur- 
ope . . . Russia . . . Islam . . . 
India . . . and . . . China. These made 



♦Reprinted in G. M. Young "Today and 
Yesterday" Rupert Hart-Davis. 
London 1948. 



the Old World, and balancing them 
across the Atlantic was the New 
World, called America. He set himself 
to understand them all: to find out 
what each of them stood for in the 
oattern and then— well, then never 
came". 

"Then never came" because Byron 
was lost in a ship torpedoed in the 
North Atlantic in 1941. He was 37. It 
was the single greatest loss to English 
thought and letters in the Second World 
War: as G. M. Young said, in the essay 
quoted above "We shall miss him more 
and more as time goes on". Those words 
still seem true after almost 45 years and 
persons at least as distinguished as 
Young such as Sacheverell Sitwell, 
Harold Acton and Evelyn Waugh (who 
detested Byron personally) have paid 
comparable tribute. 

Educated at Eton, and a kinsman of 
the poet, Robert Byron was of that 
brilliantly robust and accomplished 
generation of Oxford dandies up in the 
'20s:- Evelyn Waugh, John Sutro, Peter 
Quennell, Harold Acton, Henry Green, 
Cyril Conolly, Brian Guinness, John 
Betjeman and Graham Greene, which is 
now being consumed by those twin bar- 
barian hordes of the trivial-pursuit 
culture: the Academic Wood-Worms 
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(mumbling sound timber into dust for 
theses) and the Hack Dung Beatles of 
the colour supplements (who, utterly 
ignorant of the horse, delight only in its 
droppings). So far they have not got at 



Byron and it is much to be hoped that 
some competent person will attempt a 
biography before his contemporaries 
(necessarily a dwindling band now) quit 
the scene. In the meantime there is 



Christopher Sykes's beautifully-written 
and perceptive essay to be going on with 
(in 4 'Four Studies in- Loyalty" Collins, 
1946). 



Part II 
First Russia then Tibet 



Byron went to Russia in 1931; that is, 
almost 15 years after the Revolution of 
1917. Lenin was dead; Stalin was in 
charge and it was a year or so before the 
great purges, ^et the Russia of half a 
century ago that he describes is still the 
same Russia that invaded Afghanistan in 
1979. 

The matter of Russia in this century is 
a topic scarcely less enigmatic than the 
matter of Britain in the dark ages and, as 
with the latter, has drawn an astonishing 
variety of minds within its orbit. We 
need only name such persons from with- 
in Russia as Pasternak, Solzhenitsyn and 
Iulia de Beausobre (Lady Namier) and 
from without as Crankshaw, Kennan 
and Deutscher. All of these were special- 
ists. Byron was not: as he says in his 
introduction to "First Russia then 
Tibet" he wanted "to know more and 
more about more and more". His inten- 
tion is unparalleled by any other major 
English writer of this century: 

"As member of a community, and 
heir to a culture, whose joint worth is 
now in dispute, I would discover what 
ideas, if those of the West be inadequ- 
ate, can with greater advantage be 
found to guide the world".* 
To its realisation he brought unusual 
gifts of energy, intelligence, wit and 
perception. Early in the book he asks the 
only sensible question that is worth 
asking about post-revolutionary Russia: 
"What I want to know is, not whether 
rhe Five Year Plan is going to succeed, 
or how many million peasants will 
know the alphabet in 10 years* time, 
but whether anything really import- 
ant, any advance in human thought or 
happiness, is going to come of so 



-ibid. 
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much misery as the Russians have 
been through! I feel it will; but I can't 
see how it can, when you substitute a 
banal ideology for the free exercise of 
the mind". 

Few books about Russia better ex- 
emplify the "free exercise of the 
mind" as contrasted with "the true 
intellectual . . . (who) commits himself 
to the Intourist Travel Agency, spends 
three weeks gaping" and returns con- 
vinced, in the words of one notorious- 
ly ingenuous contemporary of 
Byron's that "I have seen the future 
and it works". 

Byron was a man of great personal 
and intellectual force: when he 
travelled in Russia he was still in his 
20s and although what he says shows 
astonishing maturity, his mind was 
still maturing and to the end of his life 
he was engaged in the process of syn- 
thesis. In part, his intellectual force- 
fulness derives from his contempt for 
received authority. He was an auto- 
didact: his discoveries were his own 
and had the force of revelation or an 
epiphany, but like many young per- 
sons he had a strong tinge of intellec- 
tual dualism— if the orthodox/greek 
world was 

"my America, my new found land", 
then it must follow that the catholic/ 
latin world was to be rejected with con- 
tempt. He despised Shakespeare; he 
largely rejected the Italian Rennaissance 
and the only Netherlandish painfer he 
could respect was Breughel. It must be 
owned that what he admitted to his 
private canon of excellence and import- 
ance in the arts looks pretty rum as an 
assemblage. Yet no other English writer 
on history, travel and the arts in this 
century has had a fresher vision or been 
more his own man (the exception is 



Sacheverell Sitwell but his interests are 
almost entirely aesthetic). What he pro- 
duced, with such great labour, was 
wholly the product of long-meditated 
first-hand observation, and nothing was 
taken on trust. If this lead to a vision 
somewhat askew and lop-sided then- 
heaven knows— we need more of it. 

Writing of Byron as he was in 1936 
Christopher Sykes says: 

"His life began to reveal itself to 
him as a great experiment in cross- 
reference. He had studied Europe 
from Greece, England from India, 
Byzantium from Russia, Persia from 
China, and Europe again from the 
United States. ... He now saw Eur- 
ope as one of the essentials of civilisa- 
tion as we know it but not as the sole 
repository. If Europe should fail or 
break assunder, civilisation would go 
on, but elsewhere and impoverished 
for long, perhaps for ever. Just as in 
his belief the civilisation of Western 
Europe had been permanently im- 
poverished by the destruction of its 
Byzantine predecessor". 
That seems a just summary; equally it 
seems that this kind of imaginatively 
synoptic vision is something we still lack. 
It eludes definition yet, after reading 
Robert Byron's work, one is convinced 
he had it. Perhaps W. P. Ker, in "The 
Dark Ages" sums it up as well as 
anybody had: 
"With all their perseverance in study 
and religion, the Irish kept their minds 
free: at any moment they could hear 
and take pleasure in the liveliness of 
the real world, and no theology nor 
moral law could prevent them from 
seeing the fun of it". 



(To be continued) 



Carpet 

To the surprise of everyone this hand- 
In^ igaPl*"* among a supply of 
$ 2i rugs 8 frorn Afghanistan found by 

ihe Brothers Van Dooren , in Blerm.ck, 

l.imburg in the Netherlands. 



Look closely at the pattern ^nd you 
will notice tanks, Russian soldiers w.tn 
hinds behind their backs, and mujahi- 
5S ! frSom fighters with flowers ,n 

their hands. 



Brits in Afghanistan: Ken Guest 



In our continuing series, Julian Gearing 
talks to Ken Guest about his work in 
bringing news of Afghanistan to the out- 
side world. 



The story of Ken Guest's eighth and 
most recent journey in Afghanistan 
shows the great (and increasing) 
difficulty of reporting the war. In two 
months not only did he fail to reach his 
objective, he was also bombed, shot at, 
a- rested on suspicion of being a spy and 
disowned by his guides. Only quick 
thinking and escape by night saved him 
fiom an uncertain fate. 

In 1980 on his first trip things were not 
so difficult. In an attempt to enter the 
film industry by the back door he 
bought a Super-8 camera, the most suit- 
able medium for a one-man crew, and 
set off to cover a story network crews 
shun because it is expensive, dangerous 
and difficult to cover. Earlier experience 
in the Royal Marines Mountain and Arc- 
tic unit prepared him for the conditions 
he would encounter in Afghanistan. The 
results of two months filming in Paktia 
province (unusual at that time because it 
showed the mujahideen using heavy 
weapons) sold quite successfully. 

He made several trips, by now 
equipped with a 16 mm camera. Mr 
Guest, like many other regular corres- 
pondents, has come to take a personal 
rather than merely professional interest 
in the country; and despite the heavy 
physical demands of his work, he finds it 
deeply satisfying to come out with a 
story that helps to inform the outside 
world about goings-on there. 

"Regular correspondents know they 
are going to have a hard trip, and whilst 
they may come out with criticism of the 
mujahideen, hopefully it is constructive 
... itutsiii not a dismissal ol the Afghans. 
Those who go in on a regular basis must 
feel an affinity with the Afghans other- 
wise they wouldn't return. And to a 
degree they have a slight feeling of re- 
sponsibility that having seen so much 
destruction they should report on what 
is happening. 

"It is demoralising to see the lack ol 
comprehension, the unwillingness of 



editors to listen, they just want to see the 
dead bodies, and that's it. Very seldom 
do you get a chance to construct a story. 
That hopefully will change. 

"There has been coverage of the 
Soviets from their viewpoint, and for 
Western correspondents it is becoming 



increasingly difficult to report the war. 
It is not a convenient media war like 
Lebanon, which is almost designed for 
television, where journalists live in 
hotels. Afghanistan is entirely different. 
There is no casualty evacuation, you 
have to walk in and walk out, it may 




Ken Guest reporter 



require two months of effort during 
which you might not find a story, and if 
you do bring one out, it may be 
considered old news. The media isn't 
designed to carry old stories, except 
occasionally as features, and the 
Afghans themselves have failed to grasp 
the potency of propaganda. Whilst there 
is a limited group of correspondents 
willing to go into Afghanistan, the sort 
of help they need is not wholly compre- 
hended by the Afghans, who need to 
take more active steps to obtain media 
coverage. 

"But there is a lack of understanding 
from both quarters. The West doesn't 
understand Islam, how its societies func- 
tion, and trying to organise them on 
Western lines is difficult. Defending 
against a 20th century force, the 20th 
century organisation necessary is utterly 
alien to the Afghans". 

And it is a 20th century force which is 
being used in Afghanistan. "If the 
Soviets allowed Western correspondents 
to cover the war from their side, regard- 
less of what they said, the pictures would 
act against them. The idea of watching 
MIG fighters go in, MI24 gunships and 
artillery barrages against a little village, 
they would begin to think it is a little 
savage! That is an awful lot of Western 
technology, and those are just the 
pictures that the West doesn't see. The 
Western public is not aware of the scale 
of the fighting". 

Mr Guest has many times been made 
forcibly aware of the sort or hardware 
aimed at the Afghans. Once he was 



hiding behind a mountain ridge with 
some mujahideen when mortar shells 
(five a minute) started landing close to 
their position. After a mad scramble 
around to build a wall as some protec- 
tion against the flying shrapnel, it 
became obvious that it was only a matter 
of time before they received a direct hit. 
There was only one thing for it— run- 
leaving behind a group of very fright- 
ened Afghans. After more shells came, it 
became obvious what they had to do. 
They followed Ken's example. 

"To try and film an attack when you 
are on the receiving end is extremely 
dangerous, almost impossible. Whereas 
with Beirut you can stand back a mile 
and a half and spend all day filming, 
recording brilliant pictures which are 
sent by satellite and are on the screens in 
time for tea. That sort of war people can 
understand. 

"People seem to think that Afghani- 
stan is this funny little place, with this 
funny little war, where there is Soviet 
aggression, but nobody really under- 
stands it, and there aren't that many 
people who have spent enough time 
there to have a grasp of what is going 
on. 

"The few who do have an idea are 
freelancers, who have the time to spend 
inside, unlike those working for particu- 
lar companies. But they require the 
modern technology when it comes to TV 
to film the war which is very expensive. 
Unless it is backed by a network you 
can't spend that sort of money on the 
off chance that you might make a sale. 



The media seem unwilling to part with 
cash for coverage of Afghanistan. This 
is the sad reality from the freelancer's 
point of view". 

Although he has travelled on his own 
inside, he prefers to have a companion, 
like his younger brother Andrew, who 
has travelled with him on two trips. He 
has the qualities necessary for anyone 
making a trip inside — enthusiasm, fit- 
ness, an understanding that it is the 
Afghans' country, their war; and above 
all one needs a sense of humour. 

Apart from all this, he feels that a 
professional shouldn't take too long a 
trip the first time inside. "I would sug- 
gest a short trip to get to know the lie of 
the land and the people. You have to 
know what to do if you get caught up 
between mujahideen groups fighting 
each other. Initial extensive research is 
necessary, including a visit to the 
Afghanistan Support Committee, as 
well as talking to people who have been 
there before, in order to obtain an idea 
of what they might get out of such a 
trip". 

But for some, culture shock can be a 
problem. "On one occasion I went in 
with someone who had never been out of 
Europe before. He just gawped at every- 
thing, saying 'It just can't be this bad, it 
can't be!' This is nothing", said Mr 
Guest, "It will go downhill from here. 
This is only Peshawar, wait until wc get 
inside Afghanistan!" ■ 

J. Gearing 



One of many photographs taken by Ken Guest in Afghanistan 



The 

Afghanistan 

Support 

Committee 



The Afghanistan Support Committee is 
an all-party pressure group chaired by 
The Viscount Cranborne MP. Our aim 
is to keep the plight of Afghan people in 
the forefront of the minds of the British 
people, and to support the Afghan Re- 
sistance to the Soviet invasion. 

We do not support any one Resistance 
group nor do we involve ourselves in any 
military aid. Our purpose is rather to 
maximise press and media coverage of 
the war in Afghanistan; to ensure that 
the case of the mujahideen is heard and 
to produce and disseminate information 
together with our own publicity 
material. 

Whenever possible we use volunteer 
workers which helps to minimise our 
small administrative costs. Any surplus 
is passed on to Afghanaid to relieve suf- 
fering inside Afghanistan. 

\fghanaid is an independent charity 
which has a policy of funding relief work 
inside Afghanistan directly to the victims 
of the war. Secretariat services are pro- 
vided for it by the Afghanistan Support 
Committee, but the two organisations 
are distinct with separate policy-making 
committees. 

The Committee includes MPs from 
the Conservative, Labour, SDP, Liberal 
and Scottish National parties and a 
number of active independent members. 



NEWSFLASH 

We now have "Free Afghanistan" 
Sweatshirts and Mugs which are 
available from the office. Write to 
Miss Juliet Crawley, 18 Charing 
Cross Road, London WC2H OHR 
for more information. 



Join a County Support Group 
and help the Afghans 



Four million Afghans have fled their country 
and are now flooding refugee camps in 
Pakistan and Iran. As it happens these are the 
fortunate ones if by "fortunate" is meant 
that international aid can reach them which, 
thankfully, it is. 

What of the other 1 1 million, men, women 
and children, still over the border in Soviet- 
controlled Afghanistan beyond the reach of 
the international aid agencies? After four 
years of war, and now facing acute famine, 
they desparately need food and medical 
supplies. Someone must help them. 

The response from European countries is 
growing in pace; Austria, Belgium, France, 
Sweden, West Germany and of course Britain 
are all playing their part in active co-opera- 
tion. 

The Afghanistan Support Committee, with 
its sister organisation, AfghanAid, is the 
driving force here. Now it has started to build 
a network of Support Groups throughout the 
country and is urgently seeking help from all 
manner of people. 

For a start we need a chairman for each 
area together with an honorary secretary and 
treasurer and we ask anyone who can help to 



contact us without delay by writing or 
telephoning: 

Romey Fullerton 
Director 

Afghanistan Support Committee 
18 Charing Cross Road 
London WC2N OHR 
Tel: 01-379 7218. 

Each County Support Group will have four 
main tasks: 

—to draw attention in the UK to what is 
happening in Afghanistan under Soviet 
domination. 

— to support and succour those who have 
remained inside Afghanistan with food, 
medical help and supplies. 

—to raise money on behalf of Afghanaid, the 
ASC charitable trust, for humanitarian 
and non-military purposes in Afghanistan. 

—to keep local press and radio stations 
informed on all matters pertaining to free- 
dom in Afghanistan. 

THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY WE 
NEED HELP IN EVERY CORNER OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

DO PLEASE CONTACT US SOON. 



If you would like to become an Associate Member of the 
Afghanistan Support Committee please fill in the form below. 
For a minimum annual subscription of £10 (more will be grate- 
fully received), you will receive our magazine, published quar- 
terly, invitations to fund-raising events and to our Annual 
General Meeting. 



PLEASE COMPLETE IN BLOCK CAPITALS 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



I enclose my subscription. 

Please send to the Afghanistan Support Committee, 
18 Charing Cross Road, London WC2N OHR. 



"Free Afghanistan" is published by the Afghanistan Support Committee, 18 Charing Cross Road, London WC2H OHR. 

Contributors to **Free Afghanistan* * express personal views on their chosen topics and what- they say does not (necessarily) 
represent the views of the Afghanistan Support Committee. 

Contributions, responses to contributions, and any other comments are warmly welcomed. They should be sent to: The Editor, at 
the address above. 
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